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Machin in 'The Regent wanted to impress Mr. Seven Sachs, he
wished he could have lighted his cigarette with a hundred-pound
note as he had done to impress Sachs's agent, but he realised that
"he had done the cigarette-lighting trick once for all," and that
" a first-class card must not repeat himself." Moore showed him-
self only a third-class card by trying to repeat the effect of the
Confessions in Hail and Farewell, and again when, finding Hail and
Farewell attracted notice largely by his tattle about his friends,
he went on tattling in Avowals and Conversations in Ebury Street
In 1888 the Confessions was the book of a card, and an original
idea; before then nobody had thought of writing an auto-
biography before reaching the age of fifty. Moore set the fashion
which has acquired the monotony of habit in the hands of Messrs.
Robert Graves, Siegfried Sassoon, Douglas Goldring, Beverley
Nichols, and many more, and nearly all the ink-dippers of the
imitative sex, from the intellectually earnest Miss Vera Brittain
to the commercially entertaining Miss Ethel Mannin.

Modern Painting, like Impressions and Opinions, also has value
as a contemporary document. As his disciple, Mr. Humbert
Wolfe, showing himself an apt pupil of his master in the card's
device of sweeping generalisation, remarks: "All contemporary
criticism is merely an exhibition of fugitive prejudice." Modern
Painting and Impressions and Opinions retain interest as exhibitions
of fugitive prejudice. Moore had a genuine enthusiasm and an
individual understanding of the French Impressionists, and
though to-day many of its arguments may seem crude and
elementary, Modern Painting is a book of original criticism,
reflecting more intellectual credit on its author than the whole
gamut of theatrical gabble in Avowals and Conversations in Ebury
Street, where he gambols up and down the garden of English
literature, swinging his stick at the heads of flowers, like a larrikin
let loose.

Esther Waters was his one big success and his one appreciable
contribution to English literature. The epic tale of the servant
girl touches the highest sort of beauty, the beauty of humanity;
it is told with strict fidelity to reality, without exaggeration or
the interpolation of anything foreign to the inevitable course of
the narrative. Simple, straightforward treatment was necessary